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Calendar Reform 


This article was written for INFORMATION SERVICE by Mr. P. W. Wilson of the staff of the New York Times, 
author of the Romance of the Calendar. Mr. Wilson is well known to readers of this ServicE—Tue Eptor. 


An understanding of what is meant by calendar reform 
is facilitated by considering five questions : 


(1) How did we get our calendar? 

(2) What are its imperfections? 

(3) What should be the calendar of the future? 

(4) What is the movement in favor of this World 
Calendar ? 

(5) What cultural and spiritual considerations arise 
out of the discussion of calendar reform? 


The measurement of time by counting days is the most 
ancient of sciences. The calendar thus antedates the 
alphabet. In the original and local calendars throughout 
the world, days were counted according to phases of the 
moon, that is, by months, a circumstance to which there 
are many allusions in the Bible (e.g. II Kings IV. 23, 
Col. II. 16). The calendar was lunar. 


Experience of the seasons suggested that a longer 
period than a lunar month is necessary to the measure- 
ment of time, and a year, inclusive of the seasons, was 
adopted. The year consisted of 12 lunar months, and as 
each of these months, calculated according to the moon, 
consisted of 2914 days, approximately, the lunar year 
contained 354 days. 

The cycle of the seasons covers a period of 365% days 
which is 11% days longer than the lunar year, and this 
lunar year, therefore, was continually out of time with 
spring, summer, autumn and winter. For thousands of 
years, there have been endeavors to adjust this discrep- 
ancy but the ingenuities of Babylon, India and China 
have failed to achieve the impossible. To this day, arith- 
metical confusion over the lunar year complicates the 
Hebrew and Moslem calendars. Out of the Hebrew cal- 
endar, the lunar tradition emerged into the calendar of 
the Christian Church where it is apparent in the variable 
date of Easter and other movable feasts. 


In the fifth millenium before Christ and probably earlier, 
the Egyptians emancipated their minds from the spell of 
the moon and discovered that the year of the seasons de- 
pended on the sun. They adopted the solar year, thereby 
displaying a wisdom which, curiously, was also attained 
by the Mexicans when, at a later date, they carved their 
calendar stones. In the year B. C. 45, Julius Caesar, on 
behalf of the Roman Empire, adopted the solar year of the 
Egyptians, with an extra day in February every leap year. 


The traditional twelve months were rearranged within 
this solar year, and the resultant calendar, adjusted in 
detail by Augustus Caesar, is known today as the Julian 
calendar. 

There was, however, a slight discrepancy between the 
lengths of the Julian and the solar year, and, in the six- 
teenth century, the vernal equinox had advanced from 
March 21 to March 11 and was still advancing. Pope 
Gregory XIII, therefore, ordained that, in 1582, October 
5 should be called October 15. In order to forestall a 
similar discrepancy in the future, it was arranged that the 
extra day in leap year, February 29, should be cancelled 
in three out of every four endings of a century, that is, 
in 1700, 1800, 1900, 2100, 2200, 2300, 2500, etc. 

The Julian calendar, known as the Old Style, continued 
in use for many years in certain Protestant countries and 
in countries where the prevailing church is Eastern Ortho- 
dox. But the Gregorian calendar, or New Style, is now 
in almost universal use for secular purposes and, in 
Christian countries, for most ecclesiastical occasions also. 

The Gregorian calendar has one fundamental merit. It 
is accurately synchronized with the solar year. But the 
arrangement of days within the year is awkward and il- 
logical. The year, the month and the week do not cor- 
respond with each other. 

The twelve months with the number of their days are as 
follows : 


January 31 April 30 July 31 
February 28 or 29 May 31 August 31 November 30 
March 31 June 30 September 30 December 31 


The lengths of these months differ from correspondence 
with a lunar month of 29%4 days and they have thus no 
astronomical significance. The names of the months are 
derived from Roman numerals (September, October, 
November and December) which have ceased to be ac- 
curate since the year begins in January and not, as in 
ancient Roman times, in March; or from Roman deities 
or abstractions (January, February, March, April, May 
and June) which are mere names to the modern ear; or 
from Roman Emperors (July and August) who died 
nineteen centuries ago. The arrangement of the months, 
however it came about, has thus no authority behind it 
that matters in any way to the world in which we live. 

The half-years are of unequal length—181 or 182 days 
and 184 days. 
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The quarters are of unequal length—90 or 91 days, 
91 days, 92 days and 92 days. 

The months are of unequal length and irregular se- 
quence—seven months of 31 days, four months of 30 
days and a month of 28 or 29 days. 

The week of seven days does not fit into any month, 
any quarter, any half-year or any year. 

The year consists of 52 weeks and either one or two 
days, which means that a particular day, say January 1, 
occurs in successive years on successive days of the week 
—Sunday, Monday, etc., while, after leap year, there is a 
jump to the second succeeding day of the week, for 
example, from Sunday to Tuesday. Each year the Al- 
manac, with its anniversaries and other items, has to be 
changed. 

There is thus no uncertainty as to the problem to be 
solved. Civilization accepts the solar year of 365 days, 
with 366 days in leap year. The question is how to ar- 
range the months and the weeks within this solar year. 
It is a question of simple arithmetic. 

The number 365 equals five multiplied by 73. It is 
thus a difficult number to deal with. The number is not 
divisible by seven—the number of days in a week—or 
by 12—the number of months in a year. No calendar re- 
form is worth discussing if we are to deal only with the 
number 365. 

In Egypt, the problem was faced and solved. The 
normal year was divided into 12 months of 30 days, or 
360 days in all, and five additional or sacred days outside 
the months. In the elaborate Mexican calendar, we ob- 
serve something of the same arrangement. Calendar 
reformers of today prefer a simpler and more workable 
reconciliation of the solar year with arithmetical con- 
venience. They allot 364 days to the months and weeks, 
and they reserve one day, or two days in leap year, as 
world holidays. The Year-End Day, as it is called, falls 
between December 31 and January 1. The Leap-Year 
Day falls between June 30 and July 1. 


The number 364 is equal to 52 times seven. A year 
consisting of 364 days thus includes exactly 52 weeks of 
seven days. If, then, the year begins on a Sunday, the 
first day of the week, every succeeding year will begin on 
a Sunday. So with Saturday, the seventh day of the 
week. It will always be the seventh day of the year. 
Under this arrangement, therefore, the year becomes uni- 
form, and the calendar, thus reformed, will be for all 
time to come a perpetual calendar. 


The number 364 also equals 13 times 28. It was sug- 
gested by Auguste Comte, therefore, that there should 
be 13 months in the year, each consisting of 28 days or 
exactly four weeks. The 13-month calendar has been 
widely publicized but has failed to win the international 
favor without which no reform of the calendar is possi- 
ble. It is opposed in Great Britain and in India. Mr. 
Gandhi holds that “as most of the Indian calendars are 
arranged on a 12-month basis, it would obviously be 
easier to meet on this common ground.” In 1932 the 
Universal Christian Council for Life and Work instructed 
its Research Department to study calendar reform and 
there was submitted the conclusion that the 13-month 
calendar “would necessitate too great adjustments and 
would mean a break with time-honored customs.” As 
a result “far greater opposition would be aroused.” Apart 
from any other disadvantage, a 13-month calendar destroys 
the half-year and the quarter as periods within which to 
calculate financial and commercial balance sheets, interest 
on loans and mortgages, payment of taxes, etc. 


We proceed, then, to consider The World Calendar 
which offers today the one practical and practicable plan 
of perfecting our present traditional and anomalous 
method of measuring time. In The World Calendar—et 
us repeat—the divisible year consists of 364 days. The 
number of weeks is thus exactly 52, and the calendar, as 
we have seen, is perpetual. The World Calendar retains 
12 months and thus offers a minimum of departure from 
associations with the past. But these months are ar- 
ranged in four equal quarters, each of 91 days or 13 
weeks, thus, 


January 31. = April 31_— July 31 October 31 
February 30 May 30 August 30 November 30 
March 30 June 30 September 30 December 30 


Not only is the year perpetual in its uniformity, but 
each half-year and each quarter is uniform with every 
other half-year and quarter, and always begins with a 
Sunday and ends on a Saturday. It is true that four 
months contain 31 days while eight months contain 30 
days. But this difference of one day in 31 corrects an 
existing difference in the case of February of three days, 
and the longer and shorter months are arranged regularly 
by quarters instead of irregularly, as at present. Also, 
every month contains an equal number of working days 
—26. The additional day in the long months is always 
a Sunday, so that in these four months there are five 
Sundays. 


It is sometimes supposed that calendar reform is an 
idea peculiar to this modern era and to our western civili- 
zation. According to this theory, advocates of calendar 
reform are crusaders for one of many causes which, from 
time to time, awaken momentary enthusiasm. Any such 
appraisal of endeavors to perfect the calendar falls far 
short of the facts. Throughout the entire course of his- 
tory, covering seventy centuries or more, there has been 
a world-wide development of calendars, and in this post- 
war period, calendar reformers are thus aligning them- 
selves with an age-long tradition to which lawgivers like 
Moses the Hebrew, Solon the Greek, and Numa Pom- 
pilius the Roman, scientists like Omar Khayyam the Per- 
sian, Galileo the Italian and Isaac Newton the Englishman, 
with a company of scholars, statesmen and ecclesiastics 
whom no man can number, have contributed of their 
knowledge and wisdom. 


Never has there been more evident activity in the field 
of calendar reform than there is today. Throughout Asia 
and Africa, the traditional calendars, based in whole or 
in part on lunar calculations, are found to be wholly 
inadequate to modern requirements. By official adoption 
or unofficial use, there is thus a world-wide acquiescence 
in the Gregorian calendar. Japan accepted this calendar 
in 1872, China in 1912, Bulgaria in 1915, Turkey and 
Soviet Russia in 1917, Yugoslavia and Roumania in 1919 
and Greece in 1923. For the large populations concerned, 
here was a break with the past far more drastic than any 
involved in a change from the Gregorian to The World 
Calendar—a change from Eastern to Western reckoning 
of time, from Old Style to New Style. 


The Gregorian calendar with which we are familiar 
is no longer, therefore, the especial possession of the 
Western World. It belongs to mankind — Christian, 
Moslem, Hindu, Buddhist, Jewish and, be it added, secu- 
larist. Insistent with the pursuit of happiness, mankind 
demands the best, whether in science, in scholarship, in 
the arts, or in recreations, conveniences and commodities. 
With a second-best calendar, there is no reason why civ- 
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lization should rest satisfied. The only calendar possible 
today is a calendar in use by the world as a whole, and 
such a calendar ought to be adjusted to the strict ex- 
actitudes of commerce, industry, the professions, the home, 
intercommunication, science, statistics, education and 
other complexities of a highly elaborated era. 

In 1931 the League of Nations considered calendar 
reform, and so great was the interest in the subject 
that no fewer than 200 plans were submitted by about 
40 countries and carefully examined. It is amid this 
multitude of suggestions that The World Calendar— 
sometimes called the Swiss Plan—has won its way to 
the forefront as the obvious and inevitable solution of a 
generally recognized problem. There is no longer any 
serious difference of opinion over what should be The 
World Calendar. The only question is when that cal- 
endar shall be brought into operation. 

In past years the management of most calendars 
throughout the world has been an ecclesiastical responsi- 
bility. The calendar, like writing, was regarded as a 
mystical affair. That, as we have seen, is true of our 
present calendar which bore the name of Julius Caesar 
as Pontifex Maximus at Rome, and later of Pope Gregory 
XIII, who included Pontifex Maximus among his titles. 

The World Calendar is not specifically ecclesiastical. 
It is a civil calendar, available and necessary for all pur- 
poses helpful to all peoples. The final authority over 
any such public convenience must be the community. 
There is, however, a great opportunity for churches 
throughout the world to carry on the task of calendar 
reform, yet to be completed, and so to render service to 
mankind by furthering improvements which the civil 
authorities will endorse. 


It would be well, obviously, if The World Calendar 
were to come into operation in all countries on the same 
date, and by international agreement. On the other 
hand, we must bear in mind that no calendar at any time 
has been thus immediately and universally accepted. 
Within the Roman Empire the Julian calendar had to 
make its way among the people. So with the Gregorian 
calendar. It was instituted in 1582 at the Vatican but 
the British Empire (then including the United States) 
only adopted it in 1752, and there were other instances of 
delayed acceptance, for example, Sweden. 

An interesting precedent to The World Calendar is 
Standard Time. It is difficult in these days to realize 
that, sixty years ago, clocks in railway stations in Paris 
were five minutes behind clocks outside, and time in 
London, England, differed by four minutes from time at 
Reading, 36 miles distant. Great Britain adopted what 
was called Greenwich Time in 1880, and time on the zone 
system is now almost universal. 


The clock and the calendar are in daily and hourly 
use by countless millions. They serve many purposes, 
sacred and secular. Over the measurement of time, public 
opinion is thus highly and even emotionally sensitive. 
The delay on the part of certain countries in adopting 
Standard Time was due in some measure to the accidental 
circumstance that this time was calculated east and west 
of Greenwich Observatory in one particular country. 


So with the still greater reluctance in some communi- 
ties to substitute the Gregorian for the Julian calendar. 
The adherence to the Old Style was due to no criticism 
of the New Style, as such, but only to a certain powerful 
susceptibility, namely, a dislike of ecclesiastical authority 
at the Vatican, even when, on the merits, that authority 
was wisely exercised. 
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In dealing with The World Calendar, we need to be 
on our guard against similar ideological irrelevances. 
The calendar, like the multiplication table, is the same 
for everybody, whatever be his race or religion. If, for 
instance, Turkey were to change from the Gregorian to 
The World Calendar, it would not mean that the latter 
is Islamic or anti-Christian or anti-Jewish. It would mean 
that Turkey had been convinced by arguments in favor 
of The World Calendar which are equally valid for so- 
ciety as a whole. 

Majorities raise no objection to the principles of The 
World Calendar. Replying to an enquiry of the League 
of Nations, the Holy See stated on March 7, 1924, that 
“from the point of view of dogma, the reform of the cal- 
endar would meet with no difficulties,” a pronouncement 
that sufficiently indicates the fundamental position of the 
Roman Catholic Church. A more positive attitude has 
been adopted by the Eastern Orthodox and Protestant 
Episcopal Churches. For instance, Bishops Manning and 
Stires ardently approve The World Calendar. The senti- 
ment of other Evangelical Churches is expressed by 
numerous resolutions and by the view of a representa- 
tive spokesman like the late Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, also 
an ardent calendar reformer. 

To all change, there is a resistant inertia that has to be 
overcome by patient effort. But definite objection to 
The World Calendar is now limited to a well-defined 
minority which has still to be convinced over one detail 
of the reform —the intercalary day after Lecember 30 
and the second intercalary day in leap year after June 
30. The suggestion is that these days break the con- 
tinuity of the seven-day week, so offending against the 
sacredness of the Sabbath. 

The difficulty—and in every reform, there is bound to 
be some difficulty—has been respectfully considered by the 
friends of The World Calendar, and the following com- 
ments may be suggested: 


(1) The difficulty is not held to be important by any 

of the more numerous religious communities, 
Christian, Moslem, Hindu, Confucian, Shintoist, 
etc. It is emphasized by Seventh Day Adventists 
and Orthodox Jews. 
The number of Adventists in the United States 
is entered in the World Almanac as 140,428 in 
1926. The number of Jews in the world is ap- 
proximately 15,000,000, of whom many liberals 
favor The World Calendar. The New York Times, 
like the London Times, supports the reform. The 
minority is thus less than one in 200 of mankind. 

(2) The minority is almost if not entirely non-existent 
in many densely populated regions of the world 
where the people have the same right as others to 
the most convenient and accurate measurement of 
time. In India, there are several religious minori- 
ties, more numerous than these under discussion. 
Yet few Americans or Europeans would admit 
that a minority in India should exercise veto over 
the calendar held to be suitable in other continents. 

(3) The objections of the minorities are definitely ec- 
clesiastical. But nothing in The World Calendar 
requires a community to apply it to ecclesiastical 
purposes, a decision that lies wholly within the 
discretion of the community itself, and every mi- 
nority, the wide world over, is left, therefore, at 
liberty to observe any kind of ecclesiastical occa- 
sion according to any kind of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion. Conversely, it is not easy to make good a 
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claim by one person to prevent 199 other people 
obtaining a civil and, incidentally a religious ad- 
vantage also, because he, as an individual, fears a 
religious inconvenience, peculiar to his own group, 
and disputable on the facts of the case. 


(4) The objection is based on an erroneous idea of 
what is meant by a seven-day week. A traveller 
who circumnavigates the world westwards lives 
through six days in seven. One who goes round 
the world eastwards, lives through eight days in 
seven. The length of a day thus depends on which 
way we happen to be moving over the surface of 
this planet, and the day is only 24 hours long when 
we remain exactly in the same place. 

(5) The day, as we habitually use the term, is not, as 
so many controversialists assume, the Biblical day. 
It begins and ends at midnight, where as the Bib- 
lical day, including the Sabbath, begins and ends at 
sunset. Our day is a standard day of definite 
length, measurable by the clock, whereas the Bibli- 
cal day, on which is based the Sabbatical sequence, 
varies in length according to the seasons. 

(6) The Christian Church, guided by Jewish apostles, 
inherited the Hebrew Sabbath celebrated on the 
seventh day of the week, but did not hesitate to 
change the day of rest and religious observance to 
the first day of the week in commemoration of the 
Resurrection, thereby breaking the seven-day se- 
quence. The Moslem Sabbath begins on Thursday 
evening—one day earlier than the Jewish and two 
days earlier than the Christian. 

(7) In The World Calendar, every week in the year 
has seven days, including all the Sabbaths observed, 
whether by Jews, Christians or Moslems. The 
seventh day honored by Jews would be, for the 
first time, the seventh day of every quarter of 
every year and therefore, more securely guaran- 
teed by the calendar than ever before. 

(8) The intercalary days do not interfere with any 


Sabbath. On the contrary, they add to the value. 


of Saturday and Sunday as rest days by securing 
a long week-end—that is, a holiday before Sunday. 

(9) Scholarship suggests that the seven-day sequence 
succeeded an earlier and irregular division of the 
month according to phases of the moon and was 
emphasized during the Babylonian Era of Jewish 
history. In any event, ceremonial insistence on the 
Sabbath was denounced by Isaiah (I. 13), Hosea 
(iI, “Se Jesus (Mark II. 27) and Paul (Col. 
II. 16 


(10) In the struggle to uphold spiritual and cultural 
values in a world apt to be dominated by the ma- 
terial, it is doubtful wisdom to take issue with man- 
kind over any principle unless it be fundamental 
to life, here and hereafter. 


The case for an early adoption of The World Calendar 
has been summarized by Miss Elisabeth Achelis, presi- 
dent of The World Calendar Association, in the following 
terms : 


“It has been said that other vital needs exist more im- 
portant than that of an ordered, stable and harmonious 
calendar. But I ask you: How can we obtain improve- 
ments if we do not even improve our time-system which 
influences every phase of our life? How absurd to think 
that our 2000-year-old calendar is adequate for our day 
and age! We gave up candlelight when electricity was 


offered ; we gave up sailing vessels, clippers and buggies 
when super-steamers, streamlined trains, automobiles and 
airplanes came into use. Let us give up our obsolete cal- 
endar and adopt the best we know, The World Calendar, 
for the recording, measuring and use of our time. 


“This movement should be easily adopted by interna- 
tional agreement as it lies beyond the interests of any one 
nation or race. It does not call for concessions by any 
one group at the expense of any other. This is because 
time, being universal, belongs to all alike. Here at least, 
in these troubled times, is a safe equable movement in 
which every nation can unite. International agreement 
on a revised calendar would prove even to the doubters 
that nations can agree and cooperate. And who knows 
but what the nations themselves, when they find they can 
agree on this, may not see the feasibility and wisdom in 
agreeing on other measures as well. If we all do our 
part we may find that a new World Calendar is a definite 
step toward world-wide harmony and understanding.” 


“Palestine: The Wider Hope” 


The Round Table (London) for March combines four 
separate articles under the caption above, which together 
throw light on the present situation in Palestine. The 
Arab revolt, which has lasted for nearly three years, was, 
according to a Palestine correspondent, “the result of a 
national self-consciousness, awakened amongst all Arabs 
in the past thirty years, and intensified in Palestine by the 
belief that Zionism prevented their enjoying” the national 
independence of the other Arab nations. Three points are 
essential to the Arabs: “the radical reduction of Jewish 
immigration, the practical stoppage of land sales to Jews, 
and the hope that eventually if not immediately an Arab 
State will be set up in Palestine.” 

A British Jew, not a Zionist, expresses the conviction 
of western Jews who are “non-political Zionists” that 
“the status of the Jews of Palestine’ should remain as at 
present, that of members of the Jewish community and 
at the same time citizens of the Palestine State.” Western 
Jewry wants “a system that will give the Jewish popula- 
tion of Palestine, which is almost a third of the total 
population, complete political and civil security and self- 
government in matters that concern itself alone.” 

A resident of Cairo believes that the states which are 
neighbors of Palestine want to “remove Great Britain’s 
embarrassment in Palestine by means of a grudging recog- 
nition of her pledges to Jewry, coupled with a determina- 
tion to interpret the latter in a manner not inconsistent 
with Arab aspirations.” The creation of an Arab con- 
federation would “provide a stimulus for Arab nationalism 
in Palestine and the neighboring states, sufficient to com- 
pensate for concessions regarding Jewish immigration.” 
Representative government with “adequate constitutional 
checks” should be set up. 

The editors of the Round Table find that the “crux 
of the problem” is the fact that “Great Britain cannot 
allow the Jewish community in Palestine to fall into the 
position of a mere minority . . . within a sovereign inde- 
pendent Arab State,” but at the same time cannot refuse 
independence to the Palestinian Arabs. They recommend 
a federation which will include Syria and Lebanon, now 
under French mandate, the Palestinian Arab State, and 
a mixed Jewish-Arab State (because no clear line can be 
drawn). They believe that a “federal balance of power 
would be much easier to achieve” in a federation of four 
members than in one of two. 
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